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Library Patterns of Texas Schools 


by 


John Emmett Burke 


To keep his schools abreast of 
advancements in education, the 
superintendent will recognize the 
school library as an integral and 
indispensable service center that 
provides carefully selected mate- 
rials on all subjects for the aver- 
age child, the handicapped, and 
the mentally gifted. These mate- 
rials serve the needs of the class- 
room by helping teachers to make 
the learning experience alive, prac- 
tical, and interesting. Further- 
more, they foster in children the 
habit of reading, which individuals 
must have both as youthful schol- 
ars and as literate adults who will 
be able to receive counsel in their 
day-by-day jobs and find enjoy- 
ment through books. 

Today in Texas there are more 
school libraries than ever before— 
libraries that, as a rule, are well- 
equipped and capably staffed. Con- 
ceived as material centers, they 
provide books and magazines, yes; 
but pamphlets, pictures, slides, 
films, film-strips, maps, record- 
ings, and practically every other 
type of audio-visual aid, too. Gone 
from the picture, it is hoped, is 
the old conception of the school li- 
brary—a latticed and dimly-light- 
ed enclosure under a stairway, with 
drab sets of ancient encyclopedias, 
sample and out-of-date textbooks, 
and cheap editions of popular nov- 
els. In those times Texas schools 
were not without books, it is true; 
but many were without libraries! 

Now, in the educational institu- 





Dr. Burke is the Director of Li- 
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tion that takes pride in its facili- 
ties, the library is the showplace 
of the system. Not only is there a 
reading room, but provision has 
been incorporated in the planning 
for conference, work, and storage 
rooms. Walls painted with restful 
colors, harmonizing decorations, 
and functional furniture charac- 
terize the modern school library. 
MINIMUM FOUNDATION PROGRAM 
HELPS 

In making possible a school li- 
brarian (special service teacher) 
for every twenty classroom units, 
the Gilmer-Aikin Law recognized 
that the new design in education 
demands the library to be the serv- 
ice center of the school. Many 
school systems operating under the 
Minimum Foundation Program 
have provided library service, and 
those with greater than average 
financial resources—long aware of 
the value of libraries—have en- 
larged on the services and collec- 
tions to make them outstanding 
features in the well-equipped and 
supported school system. In fact, 
one may say that a library today 
is as necessary in a school system 
as is a classroom, a cafeteria, or 
a gymnasium. Such an assertion 
cannot be disputed in view of the 
basic concept that schools function 
to meet the needs of all the chil- 
dren of all the people, and that 
these children differ in interests, 
needs, and abilities. 

With the Minimum Foundation 
Program effective in Texas since 
1949, school library service has 
had the opportunity to prove it- 
self. ' 

How have Texas schools and the 
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children of the state fared with 
this comparatively new emphasis? 
The questioning attitude of admin- 
istrators and teachers concerning 
what effective libraries can do for 
girls and boys is a healthy educa- 
tional sign and indicates the need 
for an appraisal of what consti- 
tutes school library patterns on 
the various educational levels. 

To determine the characteristics 
of library service in the senior 
high schools, junior high schools, 
and elementary schools, the libra- 
ry science department at East Tex- 
as State Teachers College made a 
statewide survey of 300 school li- 
braries in Texas during the school 
year of 1954-1955. 

SURVEY OF LIBRARY PATTERNS 

More than 300 Texas school li- 
braries were studied in terms of 
book collections and services. By 
means of questionnaires and per- 
sonal interviews, by visitations to 
school systems, and by appraising 
the results of the self-evaluation 
programs that were available, 
those who conducted the sur- 
vey were able to analyze and es- 
tablish some of the characteristics 
of school library service in the 
state. 

The reader is reminded that only 
school systems with some degree 
of systematic library service re- 
sponded to the request for infor- 
mation on library holdings and 
services to teachers and pupils, 
and no claim is made to an exhaus- 
tive and comprehensive study. 
However, a reasonably large num- 
ber of school libraries, chosen at 
random from the total group, pre- 
sumably should reveal the general 
characteristics of all such libraries 
in the state. Thus the hope is held 
forth that the busy school adminis- 
trator, librarian, or teacher will 
find in this survey a yardstick by 
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which to measure and improve the 
particular library within the scope 
of his interest. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

It has been noted that the trend 
in education is toward more and 
better libraries. Colleges have had 
them for years; and since 1930— 
with great forward strides being 
revealed in secondary education— 
the high school library has like. 
wise become recognized as stand- 
ard equipment. Now, in the post- 
war years, the elementary school 
library has joined the ranks to 
gain consideration in the eyes of 
school administrators. 

Yet, Texas elementary school li- 
brary service is one of the “blind 
spots”, so to speak, in the educa- 
tional picture. In the rich East 
Texas oil field area, for instance, 
only ten systems provide full-time 
librarians for their elementary 
schools. A few other systems pro- 
vide a full-time librarian, but 41 
per cent of the elementary schools 
offer part-time service or none at 
all, leaving it to the zeal and in- 
dustry of the classroom teacher to 
double as librarian. In one of the 
large city systems elementary 
school librarians, although nomi- 
nally styled as such, are considered 
as teachers and are hired to per- 
form classroom duties. 

The primary obligation of the 


elementary school library is that | 
of making available a wide range | 


of materials, for today’s children 
are interested in practically every- 
thing. Built with an awareness 
of individual differences, the li- 
brary of the modern elementary 
school houses a collection that en- 
ables each child to read on his own 
level of achievement. The library 
secures materials to supplement 
the textbook—materials that take 
not just the form of books and 
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Gay Avenue Elementary School, Gladewater 


magazines, but pamphlets, clip- 
pings, and pictures, as well. 

Texas elementary school libraries 
serve grades one to six in certain 
localities; one to eight, elsewhere. 
Some schools have classroom li- 
braries in the first and second 
grades, the other groups rely on 
central libraries to supply infor- 
mational and recreational reading. 

The average student bodies in 
the schools covered in this survey 
number approximately 550 pupils. 
Their total collections vary from 
three to four thousand books. 
Though this compares favorably 
with the American Library Asso- 
ciation standard which calls for 
five well-selected books for each 
pupil, the lack of periodicals or 
magazines on the elementary level 
stands out as one of the greatest 
handicaps in providing good li- 
brary services in the grades. Few 
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elementary school libraries were 
found, in fact, that subscribe to 
ten appropriate magazines and one 
daily newspaper. 

Some classes have their own 
reading centers and _ reference 
books. Such arrangements relieve 
librarians of much _ supervision, 
since the library is used as a study 
hall in many elementary schools. 
Boons to librarians, too, are the 
workrooms provided in 45 per cent 
of the school systems included in 
the survey. 

No definite standard has been 
set up for financial support of 
Texas elementary school libraries. 
An accepted practice has been the 
the allocation of one dollar per pu- 
pil per year after a library of five 
books per pupil has been estab- 
lished. This minimum support, it 
is usually understood, should not 
include expenditures for audio-vis- 
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ual materials or expensive sets of 
reference books which should be 
purchased once every five years. 
Only 20 per cent of the elementary 
schools furnished accurate infor- 
mation on library expenditures for 
books and magazines. Of those 
schools which gave complete infor- 
mation on expenditures, the aver- 
age allocation is $1.23 per pupil. 
Obviously this average is not ac- 
curate because of the large num- 
ber of cases where the information 
was incomplete. 

There is reason to assume that 
the budget of the schools report- 
ing “no limit’, “adequate to meet 
reasonable requests”, “adequate for 
effective service’, and “requested 
as needed”, might have improved 
the average. In the biennial re- 
ports to the Texas Education 
Agency in 1950, some 797 of the 
4,000 elementary schools in Texas 
indicated an average expenditure 
of $.58 per pupil. Apparently there 
was not enough library service in 
the other 3,203 elementary schools 
to make reports. 

The superintendent or principal 
approves book orders in practically 
all cases. The librarian, however, 
may order from any book jobber 
she selects. The usual discount re- 
ceived on book orders ranges from 
25 to 33 per cent. 

The professional training of the 
elementary school librarian in- 
cludes at least six hours of library 
science; she holds the bachelor’s or 
master’s degree. There are no pro- 
fessional assistants, but each li- 
brarian may use as many as twelve 
student assistants. The largest 


number of helpers reported was 
35. This number was used by a 
full-time elementary librarian who 
served an enrollment of 650 pupils. 

The duties of the elementary 
school librarian include the order- 
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ing, processing ,and circulation of 
books; she also prepares and pre. 
sents reading incentive programs. 
Books which need rebinding are 
sent to a commercial bindery, but 
the librarian herself makes simple 
book repairs. The Dewey Decimal 
classification is employed in mark- 
ing books, and H. W. Wilson cards 
are used for the card catalog. Some 
audio-visual materials are handled, 

The elementary school librarian, 
generally speaking, does not make 
a detailed annual report, and the 
only records maintained are those 
she finds most beneficial for her 
personal use. For example, she 
probably keeps on file an acces- 
sion, circulation, and financial ree- 
ord, and prepares at least a brief 
annual report for the principal 
and superintendent. 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

The junior high schools included 
in this survey are composed of 
grades 7-9, with an average enroll- 
ment of slightly more than 550 
pupils. 

Seventy-one per cent of the jun- 
ior high school librarians have 
professional degrees in library sci- 
ence. The others have some library 
training above their bachelor’s or 
master’s degrees. As a rule these 
librarians do not have professional! 
library assistants, but an average 
of 16 student helpers work with 
them in the library throughout the 
school day. 

A time-study analysis of a small 
group of junior high school librar- 
ians revealed that 90 per cent of 
their on-duty hours are spent on 
library activities; 10 per cent on 
other work. Among these special 
assignments are care of textbooks, 
direction of school plays, and su- 
pervision of noon hour activities. 

Though the teachers usually aid 
in library material selection, the 
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librarians make their own book 
orders without recourse to any 
other authority, using the Standard 
Catalog for High School Libraries 
and Basic Books for High School 
Libraries as selection guides. 

In most libraries the collections 
are open; that is, books are avail- 
able to the pupils for inspection 
and browsing. The books are clas- 
sified according to the Dewey Dec- 
imal System, with fiction books 
usually marked F—and, ordinarily, 
H. W. Wilson cards are provided 
for the card catalog. 

Most junior high school library 
collections number about 2500 vol- 
umes, with adequate magazine 
files. The book budget averages 
about $850; that for periodicals, 
$75. The usual discount on book 
orders is 25 per cent. 

Texas junior high librarians 
make their own choices as to book 
jobbers with whom they place or- 
ders. Books to be rebound are sent 
to commercial binderies; though 
as in the case with elementary 
school librarians, minor book re- 
pairs—such as mending—are done 
by the librarian. Her other duties 
include processing, accessioning, 
and circulating books; carrying on 
a reading program; and prepar- 
ing an annual report, which is sub- 
mitted both to the principal and to 
the superintendent. 

The practice of allowing pupils 
one period each week for free read- 
ing in the library (in place of an 
English class) seems to be more 
widespread in junior high school 
libraries than in either elementary 
or senior high schools. 

_ Study halls are not usually held 
in the library—a practice which 
allows the librarian to devote prac- 
tically all of her time to library 
responsibilities. The good effect 
of a librarian’s devoting her full 
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day to actual library work is mark- 
ed by sustained use of library re- 
sources on the part of teachers and 
pupils. 

One device successfully utilized 
in several junior high schools for 
the promotion of reading is the ob- 
servance of Book Week through a 
series of assembly programs. To 
illustrate, pupils dressed as book 
characters appear in quiz pro- 
grams. Approximately 80 per 
cent of the schools’ enrollment par- 
ticipate in such activities. 

SECONDARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

The library patterns of the sec- 
ondary schools of Texas show a 
great similarity in the main areas, 
such as space, budget, book collec- 
tion, and the professional training 
of the librarians. Not even the full- 
time librarian is free of extra-cur- 
ricular activities. Thirty-five per 
cent of the full-time librarians re- 
ported one extra duty and ten per 
cent listed two or more. These ex- 
tra duties paralleled closely the 
type and variety of extra-curricu- 
lar responsibilities assumed by 
teachers. These duties included 
the sponsorship of the national 
honor society, the school annual, 
the school publication, the senior 
class, the music club, the annual 
play, the annual banquet, etc. 

Of the secondary school libraries 
in Texas with trained librarians, 
the survey revealed 52 per cent 
represented a level of training 
equivalent to a fifth year degree 
in library science. Eighteen per 
cent had 24 semester hours in li- 
brary science; nine per cent of the 
librarians had 18 semester hours; 
and 11 per cent had 12 semester 
hours of professional training. 
Only one in 20 has an assistant 
with some library training. 

School librarians choose student 
assistants primarily to _ relieve 
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themselves from routine duties 
and thereby render more effi- 
cient service to pupils and teach- 
ers. Only 17 per cent of the sec- 
ondary school libraries surveyed 
did not use student assistants. The 
remaining libraries relied heavily 
on pupils to accomplish the goals 
of library service in the high 
school. Fourteen per cent of the 
libraries reported they would not 
be open every period of the day 
except for student assistants. 
Twenty per cent of the schools of- 
fered no reward to the student as- 
sistants; others gave scholastic 
credit, a page in the annual, a cer- 
tificate of merit, participation in 
parties and field trips, honor 
points, or school pins. 

Fifty per cent of the secondary 
school libraries surveyed are used 
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halls. 
charge of the study period in about 
half the schools, permitting the li- 
brarian in these cases to offer li- 
brary services to pupils and to 
counsel pupils with their reading 


as study Teachers take 


and study problems. The average 
collection of 2,813 volumes serves 
an average student body of 307 
pupils. 

The budget for books was found 
to range from $250 to $2,000. The 
mean annual budget was $675 for 


books and $144 for periodicals. A | 


little over 50 per cent of the sec- 
ondary schools answered the ques- 
tion relative to financial support. 
The schools reporting expenditures 
ranged from $.86 per pupil to a 
high of $10.42 spent by one school 
of 96 pupils and a budget of $1,000. 
The median of per capita expendi- 
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tures of schools reporting was 
$1.57. Obviously not much impor- 
tance is to be attached to these fig- 
ures since the reporting of finan- 
cial support was sketchy. One con- 
clusion stands out, namely, that 
some Texas secondary schools take 
pride in supporting their libraries. 
According to the biennial reports 
submitted to the Texas Education 
Agency in 1950, the statewide av- 
erage annual expenditure for high 
school library materials was $.91 
per pupil. 

The most frequent complaint of 
the librarians in regard to mate- 
rials is the inadequate file of peri- 
odicals. In spite of the widely used 
plastic covers of today, favorite 
magazines are completely worn out 
by the end of the month in those 
schools that allow a library period 
for the students. 


The trend of the school boards, 
superintendents, and principals is 
to allow librarians and teachers to 
select library books. This finding 
is consistent with the national 
practice of selecting books and li- 
brary materials as reported in the 
Texas Outlook in January, 1955. 
The national study listed 81 per 
cent of the teaching staff as hav- 
ing a choice in the selection of li- 
brary books. Librarians in Texas 
mentioned that principals in 20 
per cent of the schools were active 
in selecting books for the library. 
Many stated that pupil suggestions 
were received, but only 12 per cent 
reported that the choices of stu- 
dents were followed. This is a no- 
ticeable weakness and needs cor- 
rection. While most librarians 
seek to balance their book collec- 
tions so as to implement all phases 
of the school curriculum, they feel 
that teachers who use the library 
most extensively secure the lion’s 
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share of the book budget for their 
fields of interest. 

Most libraries have stacks lo- 
cated around the walls of the read- 
ing room. The books are classified 
according to the Dewey Decimal 
classification. In the marking of 
fiction books two practices pre- 
dominate: about 50 per cent use 
F and the Cutter number and 50 
per cent use F only. The second- 
ary school librarian averages nine 
hours a week processing books. 
Wilson cards are preferred by most 
of the librarians. The librarians 
keep accession, financial, and cir- 
culation records. An annual re- 
port is submitted to the principal. 
In some instances, the superintend- 
ent, or principal, or business man- 
ager approves the book orders, but 
this practice is becoming rare as 
the position and know-how of the 
librarian in the high school are 
recognized. 


MULTI-SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


In many areas of Texas, the pop- 
ulation is so sparse and the school 
enrollment so small that a regular 
library and full-time librarians are 
not financially feasible. In cases 
of this sort, a librarian may serve 
more than one school—in some 
places as many as four—dividing 
her time equally among them. The 
practice of multi-school or cooper- 
ative librarianship has perhaps a 
greater vogue in Texas than in 
other states because of the Mini- 
mum Foundation Law which pro- 
vides a librarian for each 20 class- 
room units—and these units do not 
necessarily have to be in one school. 
Today there are more than 200 
multi-school librarians in Texas 
schools. 


The survey indicates that the 
enrollment in schools served by a 
multi-school librarian ranges from 
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40 to 365 pupils, with an average 
of 250. This may include all 12 
grades or only elementary grades 
one to eight. 

The average book budget allo- 
cated for each school is $350, and 
$48 is spent annually for periodi- 
cals. The book collection, number- 
ing about 3,000 per school, or av- 
eraging at least five books per pu- 
pil, is felt to be adequate; but peri- 
odical holdings are insufficient. 

In most instances the librarian 
uses student assistants in circulat- 


ing books at each school. There 
are usually 12 per library. 
Book orders and the jobbers 


with whom they are placed are left 
to the discretion of the librarian, 
though teachers make suggestions 
that are accepted. Books are usu- 
ally kept in open stacks around the 
walls of the libraries, and Wilson 
cards are purchased in the larger 
schools for the card catalog. Dew- 
ey classification is used for all 
books except fiction, the latter be- 
ing marked F over the first letter 
of the author’s surname. 

The multi-school librarian has 
an average of 12 semester hours of 
professional training in library 
science. Usually capable teachers 
are chosen for these roles and then 
encouraged to attend library school 
to secure the necessary prepara- 
tion for librarianship. 

The duties of the multi-school li- 
brarian include processing, acces- 
sioning, and circulating books. She 
also mends books and supervises 
occasional story hours. As a rule 
librarians serving more than one 
school do not submit annual re- 
ports to the principal of each school 
they serve, but they do keep both 
an accession record and a finan- 
cial record. 

Needless to say, cooperative li- 
brarians consider theirs one of the 
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hardest jobs in the schools. A great 
deal of their time is spent in tray- 
eling ; disorganization attends their 
work upon leaving a library; stu- 
dent assistants must be trained to 
keep the library open when the li- 
brarian is “on the road”—and, fi- 
nally, they believe that dispersing 
theirs efforts in more than one 
schoo] does not permit them to 
serve adequately any one group of 
children with books and library 
services. While all educators de- 


mand dedication in their profes. J 


sional duties, the feeling of dedica- 
tion is especially required to a high 
degree in multi-school librarians! 


CONCLUSIONS 


This survey of more than 300 
school libraries scattered through- 
out Texas has attempted to set 
forth basic library practices as 
found to exist in the 1954-1955 
school year. Conclusions based on 
the findings of this study should 
be made with the limitations im- 
posed by the samples clearly in 
mind. On the whole the findings 
were encouraging for the results 


indicated a substantial support for F 


and interest in school libraries at 
all educational levels. It must be 
borne in mind that a survey such 
as this would point out to a con- 
siderable degree only favorable as- 
pects of the library picture since 
schools with inadequate collections 
and services would be slow and 
unwilling to respond to the request 
for information about their li- 
braries. 


Financial provisions for the li- 


braries surveyed were adequate, | 


generally speaking. Some of the 
schools met or exceeded the Amer- 
ican Library Association standards 
of $1.50 per pupil and some also 
met or exceeded the Southern As- 
sociation standards of $1.25 per 
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pupil. The book collections aver- 
aged eight books per student. The 
usual recommendation in this re- 
gard is five well-selected books per 
individual. It is impossible in al- 
most any survey to ascertain the 
quality of book holdings in regard 
to the needs of the pupils in any 
particular school. Reports on 
classification, care, and accessibil- 
ity of the books and magazines in- 
dicated that these materials were 
properly handled. Workrooms for 
the librarians are lacking in 40 per 
cent of the libraries and confer- 
ence rooms in almost 90 per cent. 
The newer the school library, the 
more prevalent are workrooms and 
conference rooms. 

In training, the librarians are 
above the statewide average, but 
they do not meet state standards 
in every instance. Part-time li- 
brarians should be encouraged by 
administrators to secure the mini- 
mum of 12 semester hours of basic 
library science training. Student 
assistants are being used effective- 
ly in 84 per cent of the libraries. 
While a large variation of per pu- 
pil expenditures for periodicals is 
noted, 70 per cent of the librarians 
consider the allowance in their 
schools to be adequate. 

Provisions for audio-visual ma- 
terials handled through the school 
library are recommended by the 
American Library Association, the 
Southern Association, and Texas 
standards. In the libraries stud- 
ied, 58 per cent handled no audio- 
visual materials and an additional 
ten per cent reported handling very 
little. Personal observations indi- 
cated that these materials were 
taken care of adequately by other 
officials of the school. 

. The great weakness in book se- 
lection was the failure to consider 
the participation of pupils. All 
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standards suggest cooperative se- 
lection practices. Teachers give 
assistance in selecting books in 85 
per cent of the libraries, principals 
and superintendents in 18 per cent, 
and pupils in 13 per cent of the 
schools. 

It is hoped that this survey of 
more than 300 school libraries in 
Texas will encourage administra- 
tors, librarians, and teachers to 
give more heed to the needs of par- 
ticular libraries. Even though 
present standards for libraries 
cannot be achieved at the present 
by some schools, it must be obvi- 
ous that both standards and ob- 
jectives represent ideals that are 
both a hazard and achallenge. A 
hazard in that discouragement may 
lead to inaction; a challenge inas- 
much as present conditions pre- 
sent the opportunity for a con- 
structive approach to the problem. 
The real goal is the presentation 
of the best in library service to 
pupils and teachers. 

Educators of today recognize ef- 
fective library service as a vital 


part of every good school. To pro- 
vide such service, the library 


should be adequately financed so 
that it does not have to skimp on 
those resources that can air-condi- 
tion the atmosphere of learning. A 
well-trained librarian, a practica- 
bly-designed reading room, suf- 
ficient conference space, a work- 
room for processing books, pleas- 
ing decoration, excellent lighting, 
wisely-selected and cared-for ma- 
terials go a long way to assure a 
school system of the desired type 
of library service. These charac- 
teristics, alone, may not make a 
school; but they certainly do make 
for a better school. 


The most important single con- 
tribution factor to forceful school 
libraries in Texas—and every state 
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—is the librarian. Essentially, 
she must possess the traits of a 
good teacher. Perhaps this ex- 
plains the fact that numbers of 
school administrators in the state 
have met the shortage of trained 
librarians by selecting their best 
teachers and encouraging them to 
take library sciences courses. The 
ideal librarian is able to work with 
children in such a way as to help 
them in their difficulties, satisfy 
them in their questioning, interest 
them in new fields of reading, and 
challenge them with goals of 
achievement. She knows, too, how 
to work cooperatively with admin- 


Our Pubbe , — 


istrators, teachers, and parents in 
achieving the instructional goals 
of the school. 

Writing to John Witherspoon in 
1784, Benjamin Franklin had this 
to say in regard to education: “] 
am persuaded we are fully able to 
furnish our colleges amply with 
every means of public instruction.” 
Paraphrased today—250 years aft- 
er Franklin’s birth—the message 
would read: “We can support our 
schools with adequate libraries if 
the need for librarians and libra- 
ries were known and if the sincere 
effort to provide for those needs 
were made.” 


Rosenberg Library, Galveston 


William R. Holman, Librarian 


Galveston—a city with a color- 
ful history from the pirate days of 
Jean Lafitte through Texas’ flam- 
ing territorial fling on into the 
present—has a library which is 
as noteworthy as the events which 
one can find documented in its ar- 
chives. Its history reaches back 
into the period when immigrants 
coming to America saw their fu- 
ture more bright by having reached 
the land of opportunity. Many 
have repaid America for its gen- 
erosity and from just such a hom- 
age was born the Rosenberg Libra- 
ry. Henry Rosenberg, who came 
penniless to the bustling young 
port-city and built in the years that 
followed a thriving commercial en- 
terprise, left the greater part of 
his vast estate for the organiza- 
tion of a free public library. 

In 1904, dedication ceremonies 
were held for the newly completed 
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home of the first free public libra- 
ry in Texas. The library, done in 
late Italian Renaissance style, and 
housing a collection of 7,000 vol- 
umes, was officially opened by 
Frank C. Patten, Head Librarian. 
This was only the beginning. 
The following year saw the open- 
ing of the first Negro library in 
the United States. Also, Rosen- 
berg’s first librarian was begin- 
ning to see fruit from his efforts 
to collect material consisting of 
original manuscripts and letters 
centered around the history of 
Texas. Here were to be seen such 
names as Jean Lafitte, Sam Hous- 
ton, and Stephen F. Austin. 
Today, not only does one find 
historical documents of great im- 
portance but also among the 
232,000 carefully selected volumes 
is housed a reference collection 
equal in size and scope to collec- 
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tions held by many fine university 
libraries. No wonder the years 
have seen an ever widening 
audience using the library’s many 
services. At present, circulation 
runs well over a half-million vol- 
umes annually, of which a large 
portion can be attributed to the 
County Extension Department 
that reaches out to all sections of 
the county with bookmobile serv- 
ice. 

Other important departments 
boosting Galveston’s pride in its 
library, are the Main Circulation, 
Audio-Visual, Reference, Young 
Adult Room, and a Boys’ and Girls’ 
Department, which ranks as one of 


| the finest in the state. Within 


each and every one of these de- 
partments can be found people of 
the highest caliber, working to 
perpetuate the high standards es- 
tablished by each librarian who has 
followed in the steps of Frank C. 
Patten. The past eight years have 
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seen the library ably administered 
by C. Lamar Wallis, a gentleman 
and a scholar in the finest sense 
of the term. 

Behind the scenes, public spir- 
ited men and women have donated 
many years of fruitful service to 
their library. First on the list is 
the Board of Directors who have 
displayed wisdom in handling the 
endowment money as well as far- 
sightedness in the development of 
the expanded services needed as 
the years saw the library taking a 
more and more active part in the 
lives of the citizens it served. At 
present, William M. Morgan is the 
active president of the board with 
John W. Harris serving in the ca- 
pacity of vice-president. These 
men, as with all of the board mem- 
bers, are representative of the fin- 
est in business and professional 
men of Texas. 

And who could forget the many 
fine achievements contributed by 
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Processing Department 


the FRIENDS OF ROSENBERG 
LIBRARY? This is an inspired 
group promoting the projects 
which must come through a com- 
munity’s generosity. From their 
efforts, the library has realized 
donations of thousands of books, 
a “Drive-Up” book return, a film 
projector, a hi-fidelity system for 
the Lecture Hall, furnishings and 
decorations for both the Roundup 
Room and the Lecture Hall, and 
many more contributions too nu- 
merous to list. Yes, the FRIENDS 
are the life blood of the communi- 
ty and its library. 

Being part of a community 
means many things to the library 
and among them is the sponsor- 
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ship of an enlightening American 
Heritage Discussion program 
which is now in its third year. 
Also, the Exhibit Hall boasts paint- 
ings representative of the very ac- 
tive art groups in Galveston and 
surrounding regions. Down from 
the Exhibit Hall to the west can 
be found the nucleus of many adult 
educational activities — the newly 
remodeled Lecture Room. Here, 
most any day in the week, can be 
found groups listening to informed 
speakers or accomplished musi- 
cians, bringing their talents to 
help perpetuate the traditions of 


old when the great from all over f 


the world came to perform in the 
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Lecture Hall of Rosenberg Library. § 
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The past mingled with the fu- 
ture can be found throughout this 
historic building and in just such 
juxtaposition will be the realiza- 
tion of an expanded public serv- 
ice program, an elevator and a 
photographic charging system, all 
of which are now in the final plan- 





ning stages. Thus, as ever, the 
Rosenberg Library is never stand- 
ing still — but is continually im- 
proving and expanding for the 
good of the city out of which it 
was born fifty-one eventful years 
ago. 
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Mrs. B. W. Claunch was 
recently elected to a 
three-year term as di- 
rector of the Ballinger Library Board. 
She replaces Mrs. J. O. Satterwhite as 
vice-president and as member of the 
book committee. The Board also voted 
in favor of automatic service on the 
board for periods not to exceed three 
years. 


BALLINGER 


The F. M. (Buck) Richards 
BRADY Memorial Library has _ been 

the recipient of a one-hundred 
dollar gift from J. Thomas Price, Jr., 
of Dallas, who donated the money in 
memory of his parents, the late Mr. and 
Mrs. J. T. Price of Rochelle. 
Cleveland’s bid to get a 
county library system in 
Liberty County took its 
first major step early in February when 
county officers and representatives of 
civic groups met together to discuss the 
possibilities of a county library in this 
county. 


CLEVELAND 


Bids have been received for 
the construction of a new 
Montgomery County library 
building in Conroe and work will begin 
soon. Present estimates indicate that 
the proposed new building will serve 
the county for at least twenty years. 
The new building will be located one 
block from the court house. The build- 
ing will be constructed of brick and tile 
and will be completely modern in de- 
sign. 


CONROE 
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The Wilson County Li- 
FLORESVILLE brary at Floresville 
has recently acquired 
a new and fully-equipped bookmobile. 
The bookmobile has a capacity of 1200 


volumes. 


M. B. Hill, representa- 
tive of the local Wood- 
men of the World, pre- 
sented the library board with a check 
for $403 which is to be used toward a 
future permanent library home. John 
A. Hudson, Director of Extension, Tex- 
as State Library, recently completed an 
evaluation of the service of the Hill 
County Library. His suggestions are 
under consideration by the library 
board. 


HILLSBORO 


The Lubbock Public Library 
LUBBOCK has inaugurated a _ series 

of study groups organized 
for the purpose of reading and discuss- 
ing the great books of the world. An- 
other group was also organized to study 
the “Introduction to the Humanities.” 


Blueprints are now being 
McLEAN made for McLean’s new $40,- 

000 Lovett Memorial Library. 
Funds for the library were donated 
by Gray-Pampa Foundation, Inc. The 
committee appointed by trustees of the 
Gray-Pampa Foundation to take care of 
the building and equipping consists of 
Mayor E. J. Lander, Boyd Meador, 
and Evan Sitter. 


The building will 
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be in the form of an “L” and is to be 
40 by 20 feet, along Main and 70 by 20 
feet along Second. It will be of fireproof 
construction with a facing of brick, Col- 
orado limestone and field stone. It will 
be air conditioned for both summer and 
winter weather. 


The Midland County Li- 
MIDLAND brary, which is crowded for 

space, hopes that the recent 
membership drive by the Friends of the 
Midland County Library will help re- 
lieve the crowded conditions. The drive 
netted 183 new names to their member- 
ship lists during the first week of a 
two week drive. 


Seott Martin, chairman of 

MISSION the Mission Public Library 

Board, announced plans for 

setting up a Memorial Building Fund to 

finance an addition to the library. War- 

ren Seeter, architect for the original 

building, was authorized to draw up 

plans for the addition to the south end 

of the present building. All funds will 

come from donatons as there is no other 
financial source for such work. 

Mrs. Edwin Baker, a staff em- 

PARIS ployee of the Paris Public Li- 

brary, became librarian on 

March 1, after being elected by the 

board. Mrs. Sam Heuberger has been 

acting librarian for the past three years. 


Texas State College 


The School of Library Science of 
theh Texas State College for Wom- 
en announced that Miss Siddie Jo 
Johnson, coordinator of children’s 
work of the Dallas Public Library, 
winner of the Grolier award and 
author of children’s books, will 
teach two courses—Library Mate- 
rials for Children and Library 
Work with Children and Young 
People—during the first term 
Summer Session, June 6-July 14, 
1956. 
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Mrs. Katherine Lawrence, also a staff 
assistant, rejoined the staff at the time 
Mrs. Heuberger became acting librarian, 
Mrs. Sol Meyer, who 
SAN ANGELO donated the money for 
the Tom Green County 
Library, recently gave $63,504 for con- 
struction of a children’s wing. It was 
one of the largest public gifts in the 
history of the county. The money will 
enable the library almost to double its 
capacity. The new wing, to be designed 
by Architect Leonard R. Mauldin, will 
have 6,048 square feet of space in 1% 
floors. The first floor, measuring 72 
by 54 feet, will be occupied by a chil- 
dren’s and young people’s book section 
and storage space. The second floor, 
measuring 40 by 54 feet, will consist of 
an auditorium, audio-visual room ané 
a music department. 
The Texas Teen-Age Library 
WACO Association, during its Febru- 
ary meeting in Waco, elected 
Barbara Wright of Lubbock as its new 
president. She succeeds Mary Helen 
Swanee of Waco. Other officers elected 
were Evelyne Crocker, Bellaire, vice- 
president; Margaret Curtis, Amarillo; 
treasurer; Kathryn Brown, Gatesville, 
secretary; Glena McCord, New Boston, 
historian; Ricky Powitsky, Waco, par- 
liamentarian. The 1957 convention will 
be held in Galveston-in February. 


For Women, Denton 


The college is also offering two 
scholarships of $300 each to wom- 
en making a career of librarian- 
ship. The scholarships will be 
awarded to Master’s candidates en- 
rolling for the academic year of 
1956-57. Requests for application 
blanks should be addressed to the 
Director, School of Library Sei- 
enec, Box 2905, Texas State Col- 
lege for Women, Denton, Texas. 
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Woodlawn’ 


6 Niles 
Road, Austin, Texas, was built in 
1853 by James B. Shaw of the 


The Pease Mansion, 


Comptroller’s Department. Gov- 
ernor Elisha M. Pease purchased 
the house in 1857, and he and his 
descendants have occupied it con- 
secutively from that time up to 
the present date. 

Elisha M. Pease held the office 
of governor for two terms, from 
1853 to 1857, and those years are 
recognized as a period of progress 
and improvement. Governor Pease 
himself was known as “a states- 
man, a scholar, and a gentleman.” 
During his administration the 
first books were purchased for the 
State Library. The Third Con- 
gress of the Republic had provided 
for a library appropriation of 
$10,000 in 1839, but only $300 was 
spent. Under the stress of other 
problems the library was over- 
looked during the remaining years 
of the Republic and the first dec- 
ade of statehood. 


In 1856 it was Governor Pease 
who was responsible for the fol- 


lowing item which appeared in the 
Appropriation Act: “For pur. 
chase of books for the State Li. 
brary $5,000.” The books 


were selected under the direction f 


of Governor Pease, and among 
them were: Bolingbroke’s Works, 
Walpole’s Memoirs, Maxwell’s Life 
of Wellington, 
tionary, Review of the Mexican 
War, History of the Republic of 


Texas, Borth’s Travels in Central} 


Africa, Arnold’s Rome, History of 
Spain and Portugal, Cyclopedia of 
English Literature, History of 
Greece, and The Rise of the Duteh 
Republic. 


R. Niles Graham, the grandson 
of Governor Pease is the present 
owner of “Woodlawn,” and his 
generosity and hospitality, as well 
as his interest in the early history 
of Texas, perpetuate the appeal of 
the century-old mansion. In the 
picture on the preceding page are 
R. Niles Graham, the late Mrs. 
Graham, and Harvey Harrell, a 
ranger in Captain June Peak’ 
company, Frontier Battalion, 1878. 


Ideas for Library Exhibits in June 


1 John Masefield 1878- ' 
English poet, dramatist, and 
novelist. 

2 Thomas Hardy 1840-1929. 
English novelist and poet. 

3 Jefferson Davis 1808-1889. 
President of the Confederate 
States of America. 

6 Nathan Hale 1755-1776. 

6 John Trumbull 1756-1843. 
American historical and por- 
trait painter. 

7. Mohammed 570-632. 
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German romantic composer 


and critic. 
14 Flag Day 
17. Battle of Bunker Hill 1775 


17 
18 


Father’s Day 


Henry Clay Folger 1857-1930. 
American capitalist and col- 
lector of Shakespeareana. 


Battle of Waterloo 1815 
Lou Gehrig 1903-1941 
Daniel Beard 1850-1941. 


18 
19 
21 
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Scouts. 

Battle of the Big Horn 1876. 
Custer’s last stand. 

Pearl Buck 1892- 

Helen Adams Keller 1880- 


John Wesley 1703-1791. Great 
English evangelical preacher 
and writer; founder of Meth- 
odism. 


25 


26 
27 
28 


of the founders of the Boy 28 


29 


Treaty of Versailles ending 
World War I signed 1919. 


George W. Goethals 1858-1932. 
Builder of the Panama Canal. 


William J. Mayo 1861-1939. 
Distinguished American sur- 
geon who established and en- 


dowed the famous Mayo 
Foundation at Rochester, Min- 
nesota. 


ALA Announcements 


The 75th Annual Conference of 
the American Library Association 
will be held in Miami Beach June 
17-23, with 3,500 librarians ex- 
pected to participate in a program 
which has been streamlined to 
provide sufficient free time for 
enjoyment of the famous resort 
facilities of the area. Conference 
reservations should be made by 
addressing the ALA Housing Bu- 
reau, P. O. Box 1511, Miami Beach, 
Florida. (The November 1955 ALA 
Bulletin carried a list of the Con- 
ference Hotels with rates.) 


Plans for assisting librarians to 
participate in the nationwide ef- 
fort to increase voting in the No- 
vember elections are being shaped 
up by the American Library Asso- 
ciation, one of more than 100 na- 
tional groups participating in the 
1956 non-partisian “Register, In- 
form Yourself, and Vote” program. 
The American Heritage Founda- 
tion is coordinating the campaign 
efforts. Emphasis is being placed 


5 on the “inform yourself” phase of 
(930. F 


the campaign which is the area in 


which librarians find their best op- 
portunities. Librarians are encour- 
aged to use the resources of their 
own libraries for the essential in- 
formation job. Pamphlet materials 
are also available on inquiry to the 
American Heritage Foundation, 11 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
New York. 


Opportunities for librarians to 
obtain study and training grants 
in liberal adult education are of- 
fered by the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation through their Leadership 
Training Awards program for 
1957-58. Grants will go only to 
persons who have, or who will 
have, responsibility for the adult 
education services in libraries. Ap- 
plications must be made before 
October 31, 1956 for training to 
take place between June 1, 1957 
and August 31, 1958. For details 
and all necessary application in- 
formation, write to Ronald Shilen, 
Executive Secretary, Leadership 
Training Awards, Fund for Adult 
Education, 595 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 














